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INTRODUCTION 


v 


This volume features data-oriented, i.e. empirical, studies of 
text in 'exotic' languages. Tho latter can be very simply (and 
erhnocentrically) defined as non-Indo-European languages. The 
term ‘exotic’ reflects an attitude which needs to be combatted. 
For it needs to be emphasized that Language in its range and va- 
riety cannot be understood by studying nowever intensively the 
languages of only one stock. The latter course of action commits 
one to a kind of linguistic parochialism. On the other hand, one 
can scarcely take the world as his linguistic parish, The assign- 
ment is not only too ambitious, but it precludes the very spe- 
cialization in individual languages and language areas which of- 
ten uncovers facts of general relevance for the student of lan- 
guage. 


What then? The only feasible course'of action is the fulfillment 
of the minimal scholarly demand that each of us, whatever our 
speciality, lift our sights from it occasionally and look around 
at what others are doing -- in brief, the old ideal of a communi- 
ty of scholars. To achieve such community a two-fold effort is 
necessary: (1) The linguist who specializes in a given language 
{ог language area) must attempt to address his colleagues who 
work in other languages and in other linguistic areas by report- 
ing his findings in as straightforward and readable a way as 
possible. (2) The specialist in each language and language area 
must budget out at least some time fron his busy career of re- 
search and reporting to read the reports of others. (Exchange 
can, of course, be enhanced and accelerated by face to face en- 
counters at conferences and symposia.) 


The linguistic specialist who takes out even a minimum of his 
time to read the writings of his colleagues who work in other 
fields of specialization, is often pleasantly surprised to find 
that the exercise is relevant and helpful. For one thing, lan- 
guages around the world involve net only particulars but univer- 
Sails. The universals are partially masked by the particulars. 
Consequently, one often finds in comparing two languages (typi- 
cally of two different language areas), a feature ich is some- 
what latent and covert’ in language B is marked ang overt in lan- 
€cuage.A. The student of language A, having learned of the pre- 
sence of this feature in language B, returns to his own specia- 
lity with his attention now directed to a featzre which had not 
formerly received sufficient attention from h:-. 


Thus, for example, а phenomenon called switch-reference has come 
to the attention of the linguistic world in the past fifteen 
years. Certain languages Of Papua New Guinea, South America, 

and a few of North America (noticeably Yuman and Poroan) overtly 
indicate in the morphology of the dependent verb whether the 
clause in which that verb occurs has the same subject referent 
or a different subject referent from that of the main (or simply 
of the following) Clause. Such languages are subject-object-verb 
as far as normative word order, and dependent clauses precede 
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the nain clause. In some Papua New Guinea languages the depen- 
tend verb has no only its own subject marker but an 'anticipa- 
tory' subject marker which indicates what the subject of the 
following clause will bo, 


Sore systems indeed scem 'exotic' to speakers of Indo-European 
languages. On the other hand, in regard to a text in any Indo- 
European language, a fundamental condition of text intelligibi- 
is the matter of whether two consecutive clauses (whether 
in the same sentence or across a sentence boundary) have same 
or different subject referents. Опе must worm out for a given 
language or for a given set of texts (a type or genre) the rules 
which govern the assumption of continuing sane subject referent 

vsus a switch of referent. The ‘switch reference’ languages 
si~ply highlight morphologically a universal linguistic concern. 
The textlinguist who is investigating texts in any language rust 
study the mechanism of participant/prop/theme introduction, 
continuing reference, phasing out, and reintroduction. In stu- 
dying this mechanism he/she will be concerned with verb morpho- 
logy, noun phrases, relative Clauses, deictics, pronouns and 
zero anaphora, If the language which he/she is studying has 
switch reference morphemens in the dependent verbs, then the 
function of these morphemens will be explained as part of the 
overall participant reference mechanism. 


This is a volume of text structure (or monologue discourse) 
languages from several different language areas around the world. 
Hale's article confines itself to English but reflects Hale's 
$tzdies in discourse structure in India, Nepal, and the Philip- 
pines. The article by Jones and Jones is summary of work in 

te analysis in Mesoamerica. Payne and Larson report on two 
South American languages. Walrod, Watson, and Beavon report on 
ee languages which are found respectively in the Philippines, 
Southeast Asia (Vietnam) and West africa (Cameroun). While ad- 
mittedly, this is a small sample of the total range and variety 
of text structure around the vorld, it represents a modest be- 


loz of further work -- although not always too well oriented t5 
th general linausitic reader. 


пе writers in this volure are committed to the assumption 
cha: languace needs to be analyzei in context (linguistic anc 
weational). stance is not that every linguist in the world 
е is doing and irrediately begin to do text- 
r, it is that every linguist in the world, 
should be aware that languate occurs in con- 
alert to explore to the decree that is fea- 
ions of such contextual connections. Thus, c 
, and Payne point out the crucial tie-in of tex 
ure to the understanding of verb morphology. Certainly, 
the meaning of a verb affix is what it does -- and the 
typically involves us in contextual Considerations. 


vil 


The typology of texts continues to be a necessary and fr..tíul 
line of investigation. This is not simply because classification 
and labelling is a funda-ental human concern but for a deeper 
reason: the rules which sovern the analysis (or jenerati=n) of a 
text cannot be rade sufficiently detailed and useful unless they 
are framed relative to particular types of text, The 2iscarity, 
e.g. between narrative and expository discourse is so схїгеге in 
some languages that it strains credulity. Thus in certain Papua 
New Guines languages, long, sentence-like chains of classes whose 
verbs are linked by switch reference build out to the lezzth of 


a paragraph or even to include most of the body of a discourse - 


but this is true only iz narrative (and procedural) discourse. 
In expository discourse slmost no clause chaining occurs зла the 
sentence tends to collazse with the clause. Furthermore, while 
the agent-orientation of narrative discourse gives prominence to 
the subject, in ехроѕіссгу discourse the thematic struct.ze 
makes for prominence of the topic. The cleavage between narrati 
and expository discourses is sharp enough to require, in effect, 
separate grammars, Here I refer the reader especially to 
article since aguaruna 22 Peru is in these respects star: 
similar to such languaces as Foré and Waffa in Papua 
Also, note the articles on expository discourse in this 
Watson and Beavon. 


Most of the articles here presented reflect my 
Profile Approach to discourse’ (in press with TEXT) -- с 
mutation or hybridizaticn of that approach. I am specif 
indebted to Jones and Jones for much of the stimulus w 


hybridization of such (Zeveloping) views with some ideas 
stratificational gramme: (via Ilah Fleming). Walrod's аг 
an exemplary presentation of some of the linguistic feat 
which identify the high point (peak) of a discourse ang -526 
help to establish its profile. 


Any theoretical approach or 'model' is at once an asset 
liability. If the model is clear and teachable an3 resc: 
responsive to the features of actual languages, it is az 
in that others can 'plu; it in' arid immediately beg 
with it. Thus, a great deal can be found out about tex 
ure in a number of 1апесзтез in a relatively restrict 
space. The price of use is, of course, change; if oth 
in a model and operate .:th it, they are likely at le 
tinker with the model -- or even to make significant 
it. all this Can clearly be seen to be at work 
volume. On the other hazi, a model is a liability of 
it is a liability in prosertion to the degree that is 
set. In following any r53el we raise certain questions 
exclusion of others anc xe tend to answer the questions t are 
raised in a somewhat predictable sort of way. Toxts/disc-urses 
are, however, multi-face:ed phonomena which invite inves: 

from many angles. In following апу one approach or mode 
analysis we inevitably, therefore, restrict both the quc 
which we raise and the coneral tenor of the answers to 
questions. Obviously a r;tual respect and tolerance - 
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a cultivation of variety and dissent -- is needed if text ana- 
lysis is to continue advancing. 


For such reasons as the above I am happy to include in this 
lume the articles by Austin Hale and David Payne. While most of 
us have our linguistic background in tagmenics and stratifica- 
tional grammar, Hale and Payne take transformational-generative 
linguistics and generative semantics as their background. Hale's 
model of discourse analysis is atonce independent of and broadly 
parallel to our own. Here analytical results converge in spite 
of different starting points. When analytical results thus con- 
verge from different starting points, it seems likely that they 
converge on empírical reality -- that something 'out there' al- 
most buried under the weight of the linguistic discourse that 
we have heaped upon it. 


Davié Payne's article, while written from a theoretical stand- 
point similar to Hale's, addresses itself to certain questions 
growing out of the article 'Transitivity in Gracmar and Dis- 
course’ by Paul Hopper and Sandra Thompson (Lg. 56.251-99). It 
reflects, therefore, a current milieu which involves a number 
of 'post-TG' practitioners of linguistics. 


All the articles here are by members of the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics. But no volume -- even one several times this size 
-- could be representative of the many cross-currents and di- 
vergent emphases which characterize linguistics vithin that or- 
ganization. I especially regret here the absence of articles 
by Joseph Grimes, Stephen Levinsohn, Ilah Fleming, Kenneth and 
Evely Pike, and Mary Ruth Wise -- each of whom, were they to 
edit such a volume as this might produce a quite different an- 
thology. 


Robert E. Longacre 
Dallas, Texas, 1981 
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A DISCOURSE PECKING ORDER' 
Austin Hale 


In working with linguists attempting to arrive at an understand- 
ing of the relationships of various grammatical choices to 
higher level discourse patterns in various languages, it has 
proved fruitful to assume that there ar; t least four diffe- 


ems-üt work within discourse: ЧааскЬопе,{ GI dj les) 
Through the study of WéStern pro 0- 


al content? 
bo foi 5 been discovered that these four systems 


it was not at all difficult to see the same pressures at work 
in English and other languages. 


The notion of pecking order is best understood in terms of the 
different norms which may be attributed to the four systems and 
the kinds of pressures each system is likely to exert on the 
other three, given the basic functions of that system. Consider 
one example of pressure from one system which led to the distor- 
tion of a norm in another system. Within the system ve have cal- 
led backbone, events in Western Bukidnon Manobo folktales are 
normally narrated in the past tense. This norm was the most fre- 
quently occurring event form, the form most plausibly accounted 
for as the undistorted norm for portraying semantic events?. 
Occasionally, however, true semantic events were portrayed by 
means of other verb forms. For example, the irrealis form of the 
verb replaced the past tense form at points on the event line im- 
mediately, preceding the resolution or partial resolutions of 
some ploprelated claim or complication. The choice of irrealis 
in these!contexts was viewed as a distortion of the backbone 
norm and the source of that distortion could be identified as 
the system to which complication-resolution structures belong, 
that of focal content". 


What suggested the pecking order analogy was the onesidedness 
of the distorting pressures. We found no evidence that backbone 
pressures ever induced distortions in focal content. What we 
have found would suggest that focal content stands at the top 
of the pecking order, inducing distortions in all other systems 
but yielding in return to the pressures of no other system; that 
files Come next, inducing departures from norms in the trees 
and the backbone but yielding only to the pressures of focal con- 
tent; that the trees come next inducing distortions only in the 
backbone, which, in turn stands at the bottom of the pecking 
order. 


Evidence of discourse pecking orders can be illustrated for lan- 
guages other than the one in which such an order was first de- 
tected, and the question posed by this paper is whether or not 
if might be fruitful to investigate this kind of relationship 
as a potential language universal. 


1, The Four Systems: Functions and Norms. 


The choice of norms for each of the four systems is clearly 
quite crucial. The norms are supposed to represent the favorite 
patterns of their respective systems, that is, the patterns 
which would occur for a given system in the absence of norm- 
distorting influences frcm other systems. For a given system, 
once all the variants which can be accounted for in terms of 
pressures from other systems are eliminated, the norm (ideally 
would consist of the remaining unmarked forms. 


Before one can factor out the pressures to be attributed to each 
of the distorting systems, however, it is important to describe 
the central functions of each of the four systems. Only in terms 
of these central functions can the notion of "pressure" make 
sense*. we now turn to a consideration of the norms and functions 
in each of the four systems 


1.1 Backbone. 


The notion of backbone used here is an extension of the notion 
described by Grimes (1975: 35-45, 56). For any given simple dis- 
course type there is one kind of discourse information (in the 
sense of Grimes, 1971) that carries forward the main line of de- 
velopment. Events are central to narrative development, hortato- 
ry points are central to hortatory development, steps, to proce- 
dural development, and information which might be considered 
setting in a narrative can be central to descriptive discourse. 
This central line of development is the backbone. 


This idea has been carried one step further in an interesting 
study by Ursula Wiesemann (1980) in which she shows that there 
is a kind of "musical chairs" relationship between the backbones 
of the various discourse types and the different kinds of infor- 
mation in Kaingang discourse. For each type of information in 
discourse that she posits there is a corresponding discourse type 
ith a well-marked backbone, a very interesting result which 
calls for comparative follow up in other languages. 


A somewhat more inclusive view of the line of development within 
siscourse is found in Longacre (forthcoming) in which the back- 
bone is likened to a spectrum of elements, some of which are en- 
tirely central and foregrounded within the discourse and others 
of which are less central, constituting material of graded rele- 
vance to the main line of development. Furthermore, each degree 
of backgroundins receives its own characteristic morphological 
arking. The spectrum analogy has proven quite fruitful for the 
study of narrative discourse in Biblical Hebrew (Longacre, 1979) 
and also calls for comparative follow up in other languages 


For the present purpose the notion of backbone is extended in 
the direction of theme as employed by Jones (1977). The theme of 


a discourse includes tar which is essential to a preci If it 


Is tg be useful, the notion of précis probably needsto be con- 
strained on two ways: a précis which defines theme should preserve 
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both the original intent of the speaker as well as his original 
discourse strategy. To summarize a narrative in expository form 
would be to change the strategy. To summarize as exhortation a 
narrative originally told simply for information would be to mo- 
dify the intent of the original speaker. The effect cf these 
constraints upon the notion of theme is to bring into sharper 
focus instances in vhich a backbone may be said to consist of 
stretches which exemplify different discourse types. That is, 

it provides a basis for the recognition of "hybred^ backbone. 


1n relating backbone to the rest of discourse a number of ob- 
servations can be offered. In some sense the intent of the ж 
speaker is primary*. On the basis of his intent the speaker se- 
letts an overall strategy and maps this onto a string of dis- 
course types, each of which selects a certain type of informa- 
tion for its backbone’. A narrative backbone stretch may thus 

form part of a larger backbone selected as part of a hortatory 
strategy. m 


Sequential principles differ from discourse type 
type. Narrative is sequenced in terms ation/and\time! The 
unmarked norm ff Warrative is that of chronologica geogra- 
phic progression from event to event. Special marked forms exist 
which allow for various jumps in time and space and which permit 
the order of telling to differ both from the unmarked chronolo- 
gical sequence and from the unbroken geographic progression which 
has been selected as norm. Deviations from the norms for sequen- 
cing would rate as distortions and the pressures behind such dis- 
tortions are to be sought in other systems® 


Procedural discourse also has an unmarked chronological norm 
while the unmarked sequence for argumentative discourse proceeds 
on logical principles rather than chronological ones, and the 
Choice of unmarked sequencing principles may differ in various 
subtypes of argumentative discourse’. 

In setting up a norm for the backbone of narrative discourse we 
wish to factor out those characteristics which can be viewed as 
central properties of the other three systems. Thus we take as 
our norm, fully specified independent main clauses without pro- 
nominalization, anaphoric deletion, topicalization, adverb fron- 
ting or clause embedding. On this view, when adverbs and topics 
are fronted as setting devices, they are distortions of the 
backbone resulting from pressures from the trees, as we propose 
in greater detai! in section 1.2. Pronominalization and apagho- 
ric deletion are distortions of the backbone norm which can be 
áttributed to the pressure of the files, as we shall propose in 
greater detail in section 1.3. When adverbials and the like are 
fronted as dramatic devices to highlight some plot-related cru- 
Cial event, this kind of permutation marks a focal content dis- 
tortion of the backbone. This can be illustrated by the final 
clause in the folloving example. 


The papers had all reported that he had 
died in a tenament fire last year but 
when I went to the office yesterday, 

out of the office walked John. 7 


4^ 


n ow 


The (£unction,of ese evs) is that of hiera l subordination 


and Wr. € limits on information processing re- 
ported in Miller (1956), the trees can be seen to serve an im- 
portant purpose in reducing the number of independent discourse 
units that must be retained in memory in order for one to fol- 
low a discourse. Hierarchical grouping allows the hearer to 
clump otherwise discrete propositions into higher order con- 


structions and units, thereby reducing the memory load in under- 
standing discourse. E 


Each discourse type vill have different hierarchical principles 
just as it has its own sequencing principles. Narrative dis- 
course is organized at least with reference to settings of time 
and location, and hierarchy in narrative is typically organized 
in terms of setting spans '' of time, place, Cast, and orienta- 
tion. Time and place settings serve as narrative topic setters 
and switchers. A paragraph which begins, "Meanwhile, back at 
the ranch...", sets an implicit topic which can be expressed as 
a question in the reader's mind, "What happened at the ranch at 
that time?" and this setting initiates a hierarchical unit which 
includes that portion of the immediately ensuing text which ans- 
wers that question. A new setting may begin a span which is in- 
cluded temporally, spatially, and thus also topically, within 
the preceding one, raising an implicit topic question vhich re- 
ceives as its answer a part of the answer to the more inclusive 
topic question ("While Bill was in the barn milking the cows, 
Joe and his friends saddled the horses and prepared for an all- 
day reconnaissance to the north."). Alternatively a new setting 
may set a new topic which replaces the previous topic. At the 
lowest level (sentence and below) hierarchy can be represented 
by any of a number of different approaches to tree structure. 


What constitutes a setting is determined by the choice of dis- 
Course type, and within each type certain setting paraneters 
can be specified once for a given span and then deleted else- 
where within the span. For narrative discourse, time, place, 
алё orientation need not be specified except where they undergo 
marked change. On at least one level these settings serve to 
chunk and subordinate in a way that organizes the string of 
events hierarchically into strings of incidents and episodes, 
larger in scope and smaller in number than the clauses from 
which they are constructed. 


Settings in other discourse types can differ considerably from 
the time-place-problem setting types of narrative discourse. 
Preliminary work in hortatory discourse in Subanun (Phillip- 
Pines) suggests that hortatory settings include projected con- 
flict situations and possibly even hortatory motivations (Bri- 
Choux and Hale, 1977). In expository discourse where topics are 
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explicitly named, the topic statement assumes the setting func- 
tion of establishing hierarchical spans. In such cases an overt 
outline may be used to perform the function of defining higher 
level trees within the discourse. 


S5 


As an initial hypotheses the norm for trees ís taken to be that 
of an uninterrupted hierarchy beginning with morphemes and con- 
tinuing to the whole of discourse without self-embedding or back- 
looping. Backlooping such as is exemplified by clause embedding 
is taken here to be a departure from the norm for trees which is 
brought about by pressure from the files. The main clause of a 
sentence may be viewed as having the degree of thematic promi- 
nence normally associated with a predication. When a predication 
has markedly less thematic prominence than this it may be em- 
bedded as a modifying clause. We could say that when the amount 
of information to be predicated overloads the trees (where : 
trees are involved in regulating hierarchic and thematic promi- 
nence) we get backlooping and self-embedding as a departure 
from the "norm" for hierarchy '?. 

What pressure do the trees exert on other systems? So far as 
backbone is concerned, every event in a narrative could just as 
well be an independent main clause, each with its subordinate 
rodifiers of time, place, manner and the like. From the stand- 
point of the trees, however, this would leave us with too much 
repetition and too many independent discourse constituents. 1n 
narratives the trees exert pressures on time and location modi- 
fiers, fronting them within a setting span and deleting them 
elsewhere, In expository discourse similar pressures are exerted 
то prepose topic noun phrases to their development spans. The ef- 
fect of this can be to demote a backbone clause to the thematic 
status of a setting clause (After we all went to bed eed». to 
promote a clause modifier to the status of a span setting ele- 
ment (Yesterday ), or to insert setting links which define 
new settings by means of phoric reference to old setting (Later 
ses, Meanwhile ...). 


1.3. Files 
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The function of file structure is that of facilitating con- 
tinuity of reference within a discourse and that of regulating 
the rate and manner in which new information is Linked to old. 
Each language has its devices for indicating to the hearer when 
an item or participant is new and needs to have a new "file 
established for it in the hearer's listening strategy. Each 
language also has devices for indicating when a participant or 
item is old, presumed to be already identified to the hearer, 
and for which the hearer already has a file from which he can 
glean all the information necessary for interpreting the pre- 
sent reference. Old information is assumed to be fresh in the 
mind of the hearer, new information is not. Thus the function 
of the files is that of linking new information to old by ac- 
cretion, developing extensive bodies of information on items 
that may be referred to (events, settings, problems, as well 


= ibe 
as participants). Scripts and frames can be viewed as kinds of 
ready-made files of permanent storage in the mind of the hearer 


which he has by virtue of the fact that he їз a native partici- 
pant in a given cultural group. ^ 


The linking of new information to old does not proceed randomly 
from any piece of old information to any relatable piece of new 
information. Rather, there is a salience sequence which consti- 
tutes a norm which can be identified for at least certain types 
of discourse. An unmarked salience Sequence for narrative would 
be a chronological development of events as they occurred from 
an omniscient viewpoint. '? selection of some non-omniscient 
point of view would be a departure which would result in the 
strategic omission of information at certain points in the se- 
quence, and an order of telling which conforms to the order in 
which things are experienced or learned rather than in the order 
in which they originally occurred. Selection of such a viewpoint 
can result from focal content pressures. Following the informa- 
tional norm of telling all in chronological order, disregarding 
focal content pressures, can result in a ruined climax or a pul- 
led punch line. 


Extreme examples of focal content distortion Of a basic narrative 
сап be found in news stories. What is most shocking, interesting, 
or newsworthy is often extracted in an initial sentence or para- 
graph. Succeeding paragraphs expand the converage topically in 
what is judged to be the order of decreasing interest. Focal 


zation of this kind of sequencing principle may be difficult or 
impossible to achieve, but is seems quite plausible to maintain 
that the ordering does have to do with the claims implicit within 
a news article in the Western media, and with the matter of 
gaining and sustaining the attention of the audience -- both of 
which are functions of focal Content. If this is granted we may 
Say that news stories provide examples of radical departures cf 
telling order from Original order of occurrence undar pressures 
from focal content. 


1.4. Focal Content. 

The function of focal content is to guarantee the significance 
oF a disco! Tücture © cal content 
cán 5e thoug line held up on one end by à lack, 
Problem, claim or Complication, and supported on the other end 
5y a supply, solution, fulfillment or resolution. The line is 
also proped up at various intermediate points by all kind of 
attention reinforcing devices, foreshadowing, flashbacks, and 


the like. This is the system concerned with gaining the atten- 
tion of the au Olding it unti een 


ed out. Focal Content includes wha een called 
Structure" for narrative discourse.'* It extends at times 
beyond the bounds of the discourse transcript proper to include 
the interchange that elicited the discourse, and the history of 
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interpersonal relations between speaker and hearer. It may be 
objected that this is not entirely a linguistic system, or by 
some, that it is not linguistic at 311, but rather a kind of 
Psychological template which applies not only to language, but 
to all the arts, and to human behavior in general. ? While these 
objections may be valid, it has been the writer's experience that 
focal content is one of the richest systems {and the least ex- 
plored) for explaining non-norm choices in other systems. While 
backbone stands at the bottom of the pecking order, focal con- 
tent stands clearly at the top. 


„з= 


2. Systems Exemplified. 


BACKBaNE — FREES — ci су RAL Сой. 


In this section we will look at each of the four systems as mani- 
fested in one very short text, a first person narrative by Ste- 
phanie Leo which appeared in "Life in these United States" in 


Reader's Digest for February 1974, page 103. 


When cur car broke down in lover Manhatten two 
men pulled up quickly and made repairs. They 
refused a reward, but as they got in their car, 
my husband rolled up three dollar bills and 
pitched them into their window. Later, their 
car pulled up by ours at a stop light and a 
Paper airplane came sailing in our car window, 
it was a note: “Please don't litter -- a 
Cleaner New York is up to you." Inside the 
wings were our three dollar bills. 


2.1. Backbone Illustrated, 
22—:-_7ЕСАО0Пе Illustrated. 
The backbone of this piece consists of the actuall 
events on the "now" point of the time line. The 
OF the following events. '® 


1. Our (Stephanie Leo and Companion's) car broke down in louer 
Manhattan. 


occurripg 
one consists 


2. Two men pulled up quickly (in a car beside our car in lower 
Manhatten), 


3. Two men made repairs (to our car in lower Manhatten). 


4. Two men refused a reward (from Stephanie Leo and companion for 
repairing their car in lower Manhatten). 


5. Two men got into their car (in lower Manhatten), 


6. My (Stephanie Leo's} husband rolled up three dollar bills (in 
lower Manhatten). 


7. My (Stephanie Leo's) Husband pitched three dollar bills into 
the window of a car with two men in it (in lower Manhatten). 


8. ^ car with two men in it pulled up by ours (Stephanie Leo's 
and husband's] at a stop light (sometime after their car had 
been fixed by two men in lower Manhatten). 


MEL O 


9. A paper airplane came sailing in our (Stephanie Leo and her 
husband's) car window. 


We assume that each event is a fully specified independent clause 
in past tense unless there are discourse considerations that 
override the norm for events and call for some other form. Ac- 
tually, effective narrative discourse is rarely encoded as a 
string of simple independent clauses in past tense. The reason 
for is is that the backbone is subjected to pressures from the 
Сео the files, and focal content, and these pressures in- 
see departures from this norm. In (1) through (9) above the 
wWévents have been recast in such a way as to attempt to make 
them clear, independent of context outside the clause. The for- 
mulation of events given above tends to be akward and probably 
does not entirely succeed in providing each clause with enough 
modifying information to yield the same file structure in iso- 
lation that the respective clauses would have in context. For 
the sake of this illustration, however, (1) through (9) provide 
at least a starting point. 


The strings of events given in (1) through (9) does not consti- 
tute a summary of the story. For this purpose it is incomplete, 
even though this is a narrative and (1) through (9) includes 
all the events given in the narrative. For a number of years 1 
have found it fruitful to assume that the theme line of a dis- 
course will typically consist of more than one kind of back- 


One might say that it is not purely narrative. It contains in- 
dependent main clauses which are i 


criptive elements. I would like to refer to this situation as 
a hybrid theme line consisting of two stretches of backbone, 
each stretch being of a different type. 


rrative Backbone Stretch 


= car broke down in lower Manhattan, 
o men pulled up quickly. 

Two men made repairs. 
o men refused a reward. 

Two nen got into their car. 

My husband rolled up three dollar bills. 

. My husband pitched three dollar bills into the window 
of a car with tvo men in it. 

. А car with two men in it pulled up by ours at a stop 
light. 

9. A paper airplane came sailing in our car window. 


бү: tune + hoc 


„= еа 
Descriptive Dackbone Stretch 
4 Navn 
10. It (the paper airplane that came sailing in our window) 
was a note. f А 
11. (А note written on a paper airplane said:) "Please nae 
don't litter -- a cleaner New York is up to you," 
12, Inside a paper airplane were our three dollar bil:s. 7 
This kind of hybrid backbone or themeline is also а distort:on Е 


ór the norm for narrative. The norm is not violated as a result 
of backbone ‘pressures. The descriptive stretch is not required 
by sequential considerations. It could, in fact, have been cast 
as a narrative:'? 


Narrative Backbone Stretch 


E 
=a 
=— 
an 
= 


10. We unfolded the paper airplane. 

11. X read the note written on the paper fron which the 
airplane was made. "Please don't litter -- a cleaner 
New York is up to you. 

12. Me found our three dollar bills inside the wings of 
the airplane. 


Casting part of a narrative discourse as descriptive, then, is He БОЕ 
an option open to the speaker or writer, and rates as a dis- 
tortion of the narrative backbone. The reason for the choice of К 

t 


tion is tó be sought in other discourse 
systens. 


2.2. Trees Illustrated. 


For sentence level and above, the tree for this piece can be 
conceived of as a structure marked by additions to or distor- 
tions in the narrative backbone. For lower levels, the trees 
used for this purpose are string constituent phrase markers 
assigned to surface structure. At higher levels, trees unite 
stretches of text in a way that reflects setting spans. With- 
in a narrative as long as setting parameters of time, place, 
cast, problem, and the like remain constant, one is still 
with the same higher-level unit. When one or more of these 
рагатетег= change, a new unit is involved at some level o 
the hierarchy. For this piece, time (and implicitly, place 
are involved as setting span markers. 


1, When our car brake down 
8. Later, their car pulled up ... 


In the first instance the setting span is marked by a distor- 
tion of the narrative backbone. The first event is subordinated 
fron its norm (as independent clause] to function as a subor- 
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dinate time clause within the first sentence of the discourse, 
This setting clause raises an implicit question, "What happened 
when your car broke down?" which can be thought of as a kind of 
narrative topic which is then developed throughout the first 
seven events. Z 


In the Gnd instance, setting span is marked by a cohesive 
CPhofizsetting. It establishes а new setting span by temporal 
Veeterénce to the previous span and it likewise raises the im- 

Plicit question, "What happened then?" 


^t lower levels, distortion of the norm for backbone events can 
be seen wherever an event shows up in a subordinate clause. 


5. as they got in their car 


Getting into the car actually happened, as at the "now" point of 
the time line, and was overt. It passes as a semantic event, 
even though it is grammatically grouped with other clauses as a 
subordinate time clause. This time clause can alsa be viewed as 
a topic setter eliciting the question, "What happened then?". 
But the span over which this topic is developed consists only 
of the remainder of the sentencesince the following sentence re- 
places this time setting with another. The sentence-medial po- 
sition of this time setting together with the fact that the time 
setting applies only to the second half of the sentence ane not 
even to the sentence as a whole serves to identify this outline 
Sevice as considerably lower in ther hierarchy than the time 
settings in events (1) and (8). 


2.3. Piles Illustrated. 

File structure is built up sentence by sentence through a series 
of signals which identify certain participants or items as new 
(needing to have files set up for them), and which identify cer- 
tain pieces of information as new (needing to be added to exis- 
ting files for items or participants). In conjunction with this, 
old information is treated in a distinctive manner by shorthand 
referential devices, and the knowledge built up in the files is 
often called upon to establish Continuity of reference in terms 
of these shorthand devices. We are concerned both with how the 
files are opened and built up, and which how the files are used 
in the interpretation of shorthand referential devices, 


3 When our car broke down in lower Manhatten 
2 two men pulled up quickly and made repairs, 


in this sentence, our is a shorthand device appropriate to old 
information. Our refers to a group which includes the author, 
wo in this case is identified in the by-line as Staphanie Leo. 
In the last clause, and made re airs, there is an instance of 
shared subject delet’ on, the subject being understood as the 
two men who are by this time old information and thus deletable 
within this construction. In the same clause there is possibly 
another deletion, since it is understood in this context that 


to our car, which by this time is old in- 
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МР our car 


Seti — E03 М broke doen 
i КР in lower Marhatten 


Incident 1: 
ir and 
Refusal 


Starz) 


NP ty 
белши ттеу got in 


& 
МР ту husbacd 
Narrative 
scour Starr) amin v rolled up 
proa i IP three dollar bills 


thelr car 

pulled up 

by ors 

at a stoplight 

and 

а paper airplaine 3 
came sailing 

їл our car window, 

it t 


S (Deer) Livin) e 


Tote: 

"Please don't Litter— 
a cleaner New York 

is up to you.” 


inside the wings "u 
vere 

our three dollar 
Trees illustrated. (Abbreviations are to be read as follows: 
App, appositional; Av, adverb; Extl, existential; CL, clause; 
Сај, conjunction; Cop, copula; Det, determiner; Dscr, des- 
criptive; Impe, imperative; Narr, narrative; М, noun; NP, 
noun phrase; Prn, pronoun; Rsn, reason; S, sentence; Seq, 
sequence; Sub, subordinate; V, verb; VP, verb phrase.) 


S (хатт) 


Incident 2: 
Reward 
ште! 


5 (Оят). 


Figure 1. 
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formation. In this context if the two men had made repairs to ! 
their own car instead, it would probably have to have been spe- 

cified. The use of pronominalized and deleted constituents gene- ! 
rally signals to the reader that he is expected to be able to 

supply the intended referents from context. 


If we take the unmarked backbone to consist of fully specified 
independent clauses in the belief that we will get full specifi- 
cation of grammatical elements unless there is good reason for 
pronominalization or deletion, then these devices can plausibly 
be vieved as distortions of the backbone that are explained by 
pressures from the files: new information requires full specifi- 
cation grammatically, old information often requires deletion 
or pronominalization to keep from risking the confusion of old 
with new by over-specification. The norm for backbone clauses 
taken one at a time is that of new information. The norm for 
files is to effect textual cohesion by establishing cohesive 
linkage through the use of reduced forms for old information. 
Figure 2 is a chart of cohesive linkage illustrating some ways 
in which the encoding of old information serves a cohesive func- 
tion with reference to file structure. 


1n addition to settings and events, which need their ovn files?? 
there are three major complexes of participants or role-related 
entities for which files are set up. There is the complex to 

which the writer belongs, the complex to which the heros belong, 


Each of the three complexes constitutes a chain of cohesive ties. ^ 
The writer Comes ӨП in {FEC wemntente- tr tne possessive pro— 
noun, our. The writer is assumed to be on stage and can be iden- 
tified through the by-line as Stephanie Leo. Once the writer is 
on stage, the car is linked as new information to this old, on- 
stage participant. (The link is a possessive form, presunably 
vith locative interpretation.) The setting and the event in this 
first clause also contribute information to the files for the car 
and the writer. The first person possessive also is used to bring 
the writer's husband on stage on event (6). The hÜbband also gets 
zero reference as old information in event (7), but this гау be 
partly under the control of lower level syntax and thus of only 
secondary concern here. (Still, we could at least have had a pro- 
noun.) In event (9) the car is called on as old information by a 
cohesive tie signalled by the possessive pronoun, ours. The cohe- 


sive ties within the hero complex are quite parallel to those for 
the writer complex. — 


Cohesive ties within the reward complex differ considerably from 

those in the other two complexes, The reward is brought on stage 

as new information in event (4). It is entailed that some reward 

was offered, but what the reward was is not specified. The reward, 

as new information, is linked by clause structure to the Hero 

Complex, which is old information at this pXint. In event (6), a 
substitute reward, three dollar bills, is brought on stage, and 

is linked by clause structure to the writer domplex. In event (9), 

a paper airplane comes on stage, loosely linjed by conjunction of i 


Gn Md udi | 


Coupon HY . IAE. 


1, When 
broke dovn 
in lower 
Manhatten 


2. pulled up 
quickly 
and 

3. nade repairs 
refused 


5. but as 


got into 


rolled up 


7. and 


pitched 


B. Later, 
pulled up 


9. and 


cane 
sailing 


10. 
was 


12. were 


(to our car.) 


my UUSBASD 


by ours 


in our car ~~ 


window 


‘our 
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into their window 


t 


gheir car 


Inside the 
wings 
THREE DOLLAR SILLS 


Figure 2: Cohesive ties in file structure. (Conventions used: New 
Information is set in full caps bold, old information is set in 
italics, reintroduced information is set in full caps italics.) 
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clauses to the hero complex as source and by clause structure 
to the writer complex as goal, but at this stage the paper air- 
plane is not firmly identified as part of the reward complex at 
all. 1t might have been a thank you note. The link between the 
paper airplane and the reward complex is firmed up only at the 
very end of the discourse, and this link proves to be the clima- 
tic link of the discourse as a whole. 


course systems and that this pecking order shows up as sets of 
distortions of a strategically selected set cf norms within a 
given system, and that these distortions can plausibly be blamed 
upon or referred to various other systems. As far as pecking or- 
der is concerned, a given system stands above another system just 
in case that system distorts the other system and is not itself 
distorted by that system. 


How, then, do the files figure into the pecking order? As far as 
the backbone is concerned, the norm is that events be narrated 
in chronological order. In this story not all the events that can 
be reconstructed from it are included in the backbone. We are 
not told, for example, that one of the two men wrote the note, 
make the paper airplane, and inserted the three dollar bills into 
the wings. This strategic omission is most likely to be blamed 
upon focal content. Though we do not have a very good illustra- 
tion of it in this piece, departure from strict chronological 
order is one distortion of the backbone that can often be refer- 
red to the files as the instigating system, Here the omission of 
Certain events is also involved in file structure, but ultimately 
uncer control of focal content. 


As far as outline is concerned, the norm is that of an uninter- 
rupted progression from low level units such as morphemes, words, 
and phrases to higher level units such as clauses, sentences, 
and paragraphs. The norm is departed from in instances of level 
skipping, backlooping, self-embedding anc the like. I would sug- 
gest that one of the main culprits responsible for, this kind of 
пол-погт distortion of hierarchy is the files. n focal conG.A 


The piece under consideration was chosen, among other things, 
for its brevity, and does not offer a great deal of evidence 

or this, but there is one noun phrase in clause (10) vich is 
analyzed as containing an embedded quotation in apposition with 
the head of the phrase (see Figure 1). The reason for embedding 
here seems to be related to the files, since the quotation is 
new information linked to the note. Relative clauses typically 
perform similar duty for the files and such structures also con- 
stitute interruptions of the hierarchy. In clauses (5) through 
(7) we have what may be a sentence within a sentence, which would 
also qualify as a distortion of the norm for hierarchy. 


1f this is reasonable, it can then be maintained that the files 
rank above backbone in the pecking order by virtue of the fact 
that the files trigger deletions and pronominalizations of 
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structures which refer to old information that they also trigger 
departures from chronological ordering of events in the backe 
bone, and thus explain certain non-norms choices in the back- 
bone. Furthermore, the files stand above the trees in the paz 
cking order by virtue of the fact that they explain at least a 
goodly number of instances in which the hierarchy departs from 
its norm by vay of embedding and backlooping. I have not yet 
found non-norm distortion in the files which I felt I could at- 
tribute to the influence of backbone or the trees. 


2.4. Focal Content Illustrated. 
Focal content has to do vith the claims, problems, lacks or com- 
Plications that engage the interest and attention of the reader 
or hearer at the beginning of the discourse, the devices employed 
to maintain the tension built by the initial complication, and 
the fulfillment, solution, supply or resolution which releases 
the hearer near the end of the discourse. Focal content has to 
Чо with the management of elements which contribute directly y to 
the impact of Significance which discourse makes “Upon the hearér, 
and öf атг the systems 15 most delicately attuned to thé imtént- 
of the speaker in performing his speech act, or the written ana- 
logue thereof. The formal manifestation of focal content differs 
widely from language to language, and the patterns of semantic 
organization are likely to cover quite a wide range within any 
given language. 


I take the intent of the writer of the little piece under exa- 
mination here to be that of Creating for the reader a highly 
favorable impression of the two men in the story, and by exten- 
Sion, possibly trying to convey the message that in these United 
States there are still people of this sort, who will do you a 
good turn and accept no reward for it. I take the impact of this 
Piece to be that of a participant-orientated narrative, and the 
significance of the piece is the evaluation of the participants 
that one is left vith. 


The basis for this evaluaticn, which the reader is expected to 
make, is a combination of two kind of things: what appears to be 
an event-oriented narrative, and what appears to be a descrip- 
tion of a paper airplane. We have noted already that clauses 
(10) to (12) depart noticeably from the normal form for narra- 
tive events within a narrative backbone, yet it vas maintained 
that without the content of these last three clauses, no précis 
or statement of theme would be complete. If this is accepted, 
then it is not possible, without some rather severe editing of 
the presentation, to summarize the story in purely narrative 
form. It is this distortion of the narrative form that I would 
attribute to focal content, and this distortion, I feel, con- 
tributes greatly to the total impact of significance that the 
story conveys to the reader. There are thus tuo levels of focal 
content in the story, a narrative level and an evaluative par- 
ticipant-oriented level as summarized in Figure 3. 


EE TS 


Narrative focal content: 


Complication Resolution 


1. Car broke down  ———» 3. Two men repaired it 
4. Reward refused —— 7. Three dollars pitched 
12. Pitch frustrated ——— (UNRESOLVED) 


(implied by description) 


Evaluative participant-oriented focal content: 


Complication Resolution 


2. What kind of men 
аге these? 


— 12. obstinately generous and 
gooó-humored. 


Figure 3. Tuo levels of focal content 
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Part of the impact of the final three clauses derives from the 
fact that they are clearly not expressed in the form which is 
the norm for narrative theme-line statements, and this switch 
from event to description is an appropriate climax device, and 
as such is under the control of focal content. 


The connection between the complication in clause (4) and the 
content of the paper airplane in (12) constitutes the climax. 
Again, from a strictly narrative point of view this would not 
be a satisfactory climax. It would not, in fact, even have been 
а resolution, since it represents the frustration of the attempt 
in clause (7) to find a resolution to the complication intro- 
duced in (4). But since this is not primarily an event-oriented 
narrative, but rather a participant-oriented narrative, the 
Characterization of the relevant cast is complete at this point, 
the characterization has been presented in climactic descriptive 
terms, and the piece gains the impact desired. 


OTH 
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Focal content may trade heavily upon skewing surface forms to (А 
Contrast with their contextually known functions as in the Wes- 7 mu 
tern Bukidnon Manobo Folktale, Si Makut, or focal content may fs 1 
employs skes art much Higher level such as we have here bet- gue s 
ween what appears to be an event-oriented narrative followed by 
description on the one hand and the character description which 

actually results. I would suspect that the skewed form is far FoR iS 
more effective, far more interesting to 3 reader than an out- "i 

fight characte: description with embedded or supporting narra-, a 


^ 
tive would have been. Stuck 
Where is focal content in the pecking order? This may not be VALUE 
quite a fair, or even testable question, since at the moment то 


it is difficult to imagine what would qualify as a distortion 
of the focal content systen. Any piece which lacked the wash- 
line structure attributed to focal content, or which introduced 
the resolution first and led up to the complication at the end, 
and yet in spite of this retained significance and impact would 
certainly qualify, but examples have not yet come to hand. 


One can still ask, however, what distortions in backbone, the 
trees, and the files can plausibly be attributed to focal con- 
tent. 


Backbone distortions would include the fact that clauses (10) 
through (12) are certainly thematic in status, and yet certainly 
are not events in any normal sense. If they are events, they 
are events internal to the minds of Mrs. Leo and her husband, 
and in the minds of the readers of this piece. They are not pre- 
sented as overt happenings as the story now stands. 


Distortion of the trees takes place apparently through the 
files. The embedding of the-quatation to the noun phrase in 
Clause (10) vas used to/áccrete certain new information to the 
old item of informationi-the|paper airplane, but I would sug- 
gest that the prior choice tliat triggered this use of informa- 
tion was dictated by focal cohtent considerations. 


BACKBONE (Norm 
is a single 


discourse type.) 


(Plot distorts 

hierarchy-- not 

exenplified in 

this exzzple.] 
part of overall 
discourse stra- 
tegy. 


Interrupted 
hierarchy in sive references: 
(10) ard self- pronaminalization| 
embedding in (5) (1, 4-11), dele- 
result from file tion (2, 3, 7). 
overload on the Seguential mar- 
trees. King: simita- 
neity (5), соһе- 
Sive phoric set- 
ting (B) (related| 
to files because 


Promotion (not 
exemplified) 
Demotion: event 
to time margin 
tt, 8). 
Insertion: phoric 
setting (8) rela-| 
ted to trees be 
Cause of setting 
function.) 


Figure 4. Summary of pecking order distortions fo in Paper aifp| 
Story. (Pressures from systems listed in the left-hand colum are pictured 
as impinging upon the norms of systems in the other columns, Distortions 
fourd are listed in the cells. The fact that only the cells above the 
diagonal are filled makes this a pecking arder.) 
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Distortion of the files comes about in clause (12) with the sur- 
prise conflation of two distinct complexes, the paper airplane 
complex and the reward complex. This is clearly dictated by the 
focal content system and is the climatic link. This kind of de- 
viation from the straight-line development of files by telling 
first the most salient items of information in their chronolo- 
gical order of occurrence is a well-worn focal content distor- 
tion of the files known to all readers of the mysteries. 
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Footnotes 


]) This is a revised version of a paper presented at the lin- 

" guistics research conference held at the International Lin- 
guistic Center, Dallas, Texas, from February 23 to March 13, 
1981, partially supported by Grant No. 4008 of the Wenner- 
Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research. I vish to thank 
the Director of SIL's Asia Area for making ít possible for me 
to participate. For helpful comments and stimulating discus- 
sion, I wish to thank Charles A. Ferguson, Winfred P. Lehman, 
Robert E. Longacre, Ilah Fleming, George Huttar, Ken Greger- 


son, Bruce Hooley, Joe Allison, Pete Landerman, Thomas Bearth, 


Ursula Wieseman, Elis Deibler, Mary Ruth Wise, Robert Conrad, 
and Greg Thomson. 


2) The four systems presented here constitute the latest version 
of an approach first formulated for Sunwar (Nepal) in terms 
Gf three systems in Bieri, Schulze, and Hale (1973). Our 
debts to the contributions of others are numerous and will 
be mentioned rather incompletely in what follows. 


3) We tended to be narrow in our definition of semantic events 
(Hale, 1977) by restricting them to observable overt happe- 
nings which occur at the "now point" of the narrative time 
line and at the "here point" of the narrative stage. States, 
negations and non-overt psychological happenings are non- 
events off the event line or are (perhaps in some cases) dis- 
tortions of what could otherwise have been structured senan- 
tically as normal events. 


4) À very similar phenomenon has been reported by Wiens (1978) 
in which not only is there a tense shift from events narrated 
with past tense verb forms (the norm) to events narrated with 
non-past tense verb forms (the focal content distortion of 
backbone occurring at points of peak tension) but there is 
also a shift in focus pattern from a pattern in which focus 
remains upon a single participant grouping throughout a gara- 
graph (the norm) to a pattern in which focus shafts fron 
group to group {a focal content distortion occurring at 
points of peak tension), 


There is no attempt in this Paper to consider the questicn 
of how a discourse might be generated by its description. 
The central suggestion put forward by this paper is rather 
that it is potentially quite fruitful to consider the matter 
of putative norms and observed departures therefrom in terns 
of the interaction of plot, information, hierarchical struc- 
ture and thematic development. None of these Systems are new, 
but little seems to have been done tc describe the interact- 
ion that takes place among them. 


6! In effective discourse this intent is rarely simple. Effec- 
tive classroom teaching involves multiple intents, each com- 
peting with the other for representation in the surface gram- 
mar of discourse. Not only does the teacher seek to transmit 
information (which he could do ina boring, ineffective man- 
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ner by dictating class notes), he or she also typically seeks 
to build an image as a credible authority, to motivate stu- 
dents toward the achievement of valued goals, to sell the 
discipline as an interesting and significant pursuit, to 
elicit responses which make it possible to evaluate student 
performance, and to selectively vithhold information, which 
if divulged would compromise the grading system. These in- 
tents compete for representation in the surface structure 

of the classroom dialogue and the interplay between these 
Competing intentions, when skilfully manipulated, contributes 
to the interest and effectiveness of the instructional dis- 
Course. Simple intentions which presuppose the interest of 
the audience are not generally productive of interesting 
discourse. Telephone books minus the yellow pages, certain 
almanacs, railroad timetables and ephemerides all typify 

this kind of simplicity of writer intent combined with the 
presupposition of reader interest. 


Again, this is not intended as an account of how discourse 
is generated, 


The unmarked norm for narrative sequencing adopted here is 
quite similar to that temporal sequence which Pike and Pike 
(1977: 343-354) incorporate into their referential hierar- 
chy. The order of telling is represented within the gramma- 
tical hierarchy and skew between the referential and gramma- 
tical sequences typically also calls for special marking. 


The choice of unmarked sequencing principles in expository 
(non-chronological) discourse need some additional conside- 
ration beyond the scope of this paper. Pike and Pike (1977: 
345) touches the subject briefly. 


The relevance of hierarchy to the description of units beyond 
the sentence has been long and fruitfully assumed by Long- 
acre, Pike, and others. At this point we are not concerned 
with deciding whether various aspects or levels of hierarchy 
can be neatly compartmentalized as belonging to grammar, se- 
mantics or pragmatics. The initial assumption is that they 
cannot be. 


The idea of span comes from Grimes (1975: 91 ££), The various 
parameters which may define a span are listed with discussion 
in Pickering (1980: 21-25). 


Note that we select uninterrupted hierarchy (from morpheme 
through word, phrase, clause, sentence, етс. without self- 
embedding or backlooping) as the norm because departures 
from that norm can be plausibly attributed to pressures from 
Other systems. If loops and recursive embedding were taken 
as the norm for hierarchy, it would be considerably more 
difficult to identify the pressures which result in the lack 
of such loops, that is in uninterrupted hierarchy. 
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13) I am indebted to Curt McFarland (1978) for the term, files, 
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4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


B) 


9) 


О) 


and for the descriptive analogy that comes with it. My ear- 
liest contact vith the distinction between old and new in- 
formation came in Halliday (1967) under the labels "given" 
and "new". 


Halliday and Hasan (1976) explore matters related to conti- 
nuity of reference in discourse in a way that is very use- 
ful, and forms some of the background for the material on 
files. Schank and Abelson (1977) give a good account of 
Scripts. For a brief account of frames, see van Dijk (1977: 
14, 99, 112, 135, 159). 


The choice if the omniscient viewpoint as the norm does 
bring problems with it. For example, where there are two or 
more simultaneous sequences of events relationg td a narra- 
tive, choice of viewpoint may be forced by the linear nature 
of narrative (one cannot easily narrative two event lines 
simultaneously) rather than by any meaningful choice, or by 
any significant pressures from superordinate systems in the 
pecking order. 


Though plot structure is not at all a new idea, the relevance 
of this kind of structure for the analysis pursued here first 
Бесаге apparent from a reading of Labov and Waletzky (1967). 


See, for example, Grimes and Glock 1970: 423, footnote 10, 
as well as Grimes 1975: 15. 


An attempt is made here to return to a fully specified back- 
bone in which every main clause is contextually modified so 
as to make it understandable in isolation, since ultimately 
this is what the approach entails. To be consistent, pronouns 
such as "our", "their", "my" have to be replaced by some 
fuller éecontextualized specification of their referents 

and setting specifications such as "in lower Manhatten 

have to be repeated in each of the first nine events, since 
this setting is contextually understocd for each clause and 
have to be specified if each clause is to be understood in 
isolation in the same way as it is now understood in context. 


The fact that we have an embedded hortatory discourse in 
this stretch is, of course, another problem. One could say 
that ance you cross the quotation marks you are in another 
discourse, but it seems that these embedded discourses can- 
not always be purged from the shortest adequate précis with- 
out changing either the intent or the strategy, and thus, by 


Settings and events can be picked up by cohesive referentia 
devices in much the same way as participants and props. The 
breakdown of the car could have been picked up later on as 
a file item in ways such as the following: 


a. It wasn't the first time that had happened to our car. 
b. Our car tends to do that in heavy traffic. 
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